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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Old nights. 

Summer nights when there was a faint Coney Island stir down electric- 
lit Eighth Avenue . . . 
A moth-stir, flame, shadow, Bagdad. 

There is unction in The Mystic Warrior, but almost no 
sham, no bunk. At its best the tenor of it is curiously 
dark and steady — a suggestion of slow night rain, or a ship 
at anchor in night waters. The poem succeeds in being a 
distillation, in contrast to the brew made, it seems, after 
the recipe: "To hell with work, novelty will provide the 
kick." Oppenheim, you feel, has earned the right to say: 

In the grey air we walk, in the glister of the dying year; 
And my soul goes down to roots, and the roots, like a tree's, are deep in 
the earth. 

Acknowledging this, you are even willing to ignore the 
abstract use of the word "soul." Dorothy Dudley 

MRS. WYLIE'S POEMS 

Nets to Catch the Wind, by Elinor Wylie. Harcourt, 

Brace & Co. 

A lyric voice slight, but clear and fine, may be heard in 
this book, the voice of a free and lightly ranging spirit. 
The sound of it is now gay, now grave, but always it holds 
a little aloof — one detects that something "austere, 
immaculate" for which the poet herself holds her Puritan 
ancestry responsible. In a number of poems her mood is 
thoughtfully admonitory, as The Eagle and the Mole, 
Madman s Song, or Say Not of Beauty she is Good: 
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Oh, she is neither good nor bad, 

But innocent and wild. 
Enshrine her and she dies, who had 

The hard heart of a child. 

Again, it is meditative or descriptive, or, as in Valentine, 
self-searching. But always the emotion is shy and deli- 
cate, as of a cool small wild-flower growing, by some 
whim of Nature, not in the woods, but in the protected 
area of a garden. The flower is very simple and of quiet 
color, but it has an individual vitality nevertheless. 

The Eagle and the Mole, urging toward the high or the 
profound as against a safe "middle-of-the-road" policy, is 
perhaps the most temptingly quotable poem in the book. 
But as it has already gone the rounds, and as Poetry has 
printed Velvet Shoes and certain others, we prefer to offer 
The Prinkin' Leddie as an example of pure and irresistible 
gayety — a mood extremely rare in modern art: 

"The Hielan' lassies are a' for spinnin' 
The Lowlan' lassies for prinkin' and pinnin'; 
My daddie w'u'd chide me, an' so w'u'd my minnie 
If I s'u'd bring hame sic a prinkin' leddie." 



Now haud your tongue, ye haverin' coward, 
For whilst I'm young, I'll go flounced an' flowered, 
In lutestring striped like the strings o' a fiddle, 
Wi* gowden girdles aboot my middle. 

My silks are stiff wi' patterns o' siller, 
I've an ermine hood like the hat o' a miller, 
I've chains o' coral like rowan berries, 
An' a cramoisie mantle that cam' frae Paris. 
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When the skies are low an' the earth is frozen, 
Ye'll be gay an' gled for the leddie ye've chosen, 
When ower the snow I go prinkin' and prancin' 
In my wee red slippers were made for dancin'. 

It's better a leddie like Solomon's lily 
Than one that'll run like a Hielan' gillie 
A-linkin' it ower the leas, my laddie, 
In a raggedy kilt an' a belted plaidie! 

An unusually interesting first book. H. M. 

THOUGHTFUL MEASURES 

Out of Mist, by Florence Kilpatrick Mixter. Boni & 

Liveright. 

Carefully studied, delicately wrought, are these poems — 
this sequence of twenty-nine sonnets followed by as many 
other poems. If they are in a sense too studied and de- 
liberate, they yet express genuine emotion in grave and 
thoughtful measures of modern straightness and sim- 
plicity — there is no pretense in the feeling, and rarely a 
trace of rhetoric or palaver in the style. The best of 
them rise to a quiet beauty and distinction — Lullaby, 
which was in Poetry last summer, is a fine lyric; and this 
one, To a Young Girl, is almost as quotable, though the 
word holocaust is a bit melodramatic: 

I had forgotten there were hearts so young 

As yours, tonight, 
Whose voice, now echoing with songs unsung, 

Fills me with strange delight. 

I had forgotten there were eyes so swift 
Of April mirth, 
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